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appointment will appear in the Press to-morrow morning/5 Some
brief and perfunctory reference to Lord Bertie's long services was
added. It was about 8 o'clock in the evening. Such is the gratitude
of Governments!
Poor Lord Bertie! He was quite unable to get into touch at that
late hour with M. Clemenceau, who was then the French Premier, or
to give any prior indication to the French Government of his impend-
ing retirement. Practically all he said was, "You Would not sack a
kitchenmaid like that." Clemenceau, too, was deeply offended and,
to mark his disapproval, at his first interview with Lord Derby on his
arrival in Paris he refused, though he spoke English extremely well,
to talk except in French through an interpreter. Nobody, however,
could resist Lord Derby for long, and in any case he was not to blame.
But to go back to 1916. It was the time of the great German attack
on Verdun and of its heroic defence by the French. "On ne passera
pas," and certainly the most glorious episode of the war. But the
French were losing heavily and the British were holding but a very
small part of the line, which ran from Switzerland to the sea. There
was consequently a good deal of grumbling at the British, and one
heard the same complaints then as in 1940. I suppose it is only
human, but the French always do want all the glory for themselves,
and if anything goes wrong it is inevitably somebody else's fault.
They disregarded the fact that we had to improvise, as always at the
beginning of a war, an army out of practically nothing and that we
were doing all we could and more. They bore our heavy losses at
Passchendaele and the Somme with equanimity, but when they
suffered the same in the Nivelle offensive in 1917 there was a serious
mutiny in the French Army. The situation and France were saved
by M. Clemenceau, "the Tiger," who had been kept out of all power
up to that crisis by his numerous political enemies. When he
became Premier and was asked to speak in the Chamber of Deputies,
he replied, "I do not make speeches; I am making war." That was
the keynote of Ms attitude. He spent much of his time visiting the
troops in the front line and by his own energy and determination
restored the weakening morale of the French Army and nation. His
country was destined to requite him as badly as EM. Government
did Lord Bertie.
I am, however, not writing these memoirs in.order to describe the